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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE. 

The History of the Study of Medicine in the British 
Isles. By Dr. Norman Moore. The Fitz-Patrick 
Lectures for 1905-6, delivered before the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Physicians of London. Pp. viii + 20 2. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1908.) Price 10s. 6 d. 
net. 

' I 'HERE are two ways in which a scientific subject 
•*- may be taught—the logical method, which de¬ 
scribes the facts, and follows the course of reasoned 
demonstration; and the historical method, which 
follows the progress of knowledge by which facts are 
accumulated long before their logical sequence has 
been ascertained. The geometry of Euclid follows the 
former course, as do most of the exact sciences. The 
history of navigation follows the historical method, 
and so does the history of medicine. 

Complete histories of medicine are few and far 
between, and, with the exception of the unfinished 
treatise of Dr. Freind, have not dealt with more than 
fragments of the subject. Medical biographies, like 
Dr. Payne’s “ Life of Sydenham,” or the excellent 
biographical articles dealing with physicians in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” begun by Leslie 
Stephen, and happily completed by Sidney , Lee, 
furnish an example to all professions, but to write 
the history of a science demands a knowledge of the 
successive labours by which each in turn contributed 
his stone to the great edifice. 

Dr. Caius, president of the College of Physicians of 
London in 1555, Sir Hans Sloane, president in 1719, 
beside Dr. Harney in 1640, and Dr. Freind in 1725, 
had each of them attempted a history of medicine. 

After mentioning the names of some, chiefly Royal 
physicians of our Norman kings, Dr. Moore gives a 
comparatively full account of John Mirfeld, the author 
of a treatise on medicine which he called the “ Breviar- 
ium Bartbolomei ”; he lived in the Convent of St. 
Bartholomew, in Smithfield, a separate foundation 
from that of St. Bartholomew, though both were 
founded by Rahere. 

Among other “cases,” Mirfeld records that of 
hydrocephalus in a girl, who was tapped by a cautery 
on two occasions, and with final success. 

Another patient of Mirfeld was a Canon, who was 
thrown from his horse and taken up without sense 
or motion; the patient’s head was shaved, rubbed 
with oil of roses in warm vinegar, bound up with 
bandages, and covered over all with a lamb’s skin. 
Strict abstinence from food was enforced until the 
fourth day, when for the first time he spoke, and was 
able to swallow; on the sixth day he was given some 
chicken broth, followed by laxative pills. Mirfeld 
afterwards recommended the patient to eat brains of 
kids and fowls, with the object of supplying the in¬ 
juries of the patient’s brain. 

Beside the “ Breviarium,” which is based on the 
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famous “ Regimen Sanitatis Salerni,” Mirfeld com¬ 
piled a “ Florarium Bartholomei,” which was dis¬ 
covered among the MSS. of the British Museum. Mr. 
Gilson, the discoverer of this MS., lent it to Dr. 
Norman Moore, who has given us four columns of the 
text, which can be deciphered with comparative ease 
by the help of a magnifying glass. Yet another frag¬ 
mentary MS. by Mirfeld was discovered in the 
library of Lambeth Palace, which is inscribed with 
the name of Archbishop Sancroft, Among the more 
modern medical works which Mirfeld mentions were 
translations of “ Rhazes’ Serapion ” and of 
“ Avicenna.” He knew something of Horace, Ovid 
and Virgil, of Boethius, of the Vulgate, and of the 
commentaries of Augustin, Anselm, and Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Dr. Moore, in his second lecture, deals with the 
education of London physicians in the century of 
Harvey and Sydenham. Thomas Linacre, the first 
president of the college, was a learned man who had 
studied Greek under Demetrius Chalcondylas, a 
refugee from the Turkish invasion. He will always 
be revered as the founder of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Physicians. Like Mirfeld and the earlier 
physicians, he was a scholar first and a physician 
afterwards, and like Mirfeld he took holy orders. He 
wrote a Latin grammar, and belonged to that little 
group of learned men who adorned the golden time 
of Henry VIII.’s youth. Erasmus was a welcome 
addition to the English scholars, Sir Thomas More 
and Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s School. 
The young king was himself a scholar and a musician 
in that happy Decenninm Neronis. 

All these scholars were accomplished Grecians. Ed¬ 
ward Wotton, who was president of the college in 
1541, was a learned man, and also a natural historian. 
He describes three kinds of thrushes, the missel-thrush, 
Turdus viscivorus, the song-thrush, Turdus musicus, 
and the red-wing, Turdus iliacus. 

Another learned physician, Caius, who took up the 
study of natural history, wrote a book on the breeds 
of dogs in England, and a most valuable monograph 
on the sweating sickness. He also founded at Cam¬ 
bridge the college called after his name, which has 
alw'ays been connected with the study of medicine. A 
greater genius than any except Harvey himself was 
Wm. Gilbert (1540-1603), the author of the first 
treatise on the magnet, published in 1600, the year in 
which he was elected president of the College of Physi¬ 
cians ; it has lately been re-published in a fine edition 
by Prof. Silvanus Thompson in 1902. 

Dr. Moore wisely passes the two greatest names in 
medicine with a bow, for the life and works of Harvey 
and Sydenham have been repeatedly and adequately 
dealt wdth. Dr. Payne’s admirable volume on Syden¬ 
ham, and several recent Harveian orations, render full 
justice to each. Another early fellow of the college 
u r as a French physician, Theodore de Mayerne (1573- 
1:655), an accomplished chemist, to whom we owe 
“ Lotio Nigra.” 

Glisson is chiefly known by his work on the “ Ana¬ 
tomy of the Liver,” but to him is due the first recog¬ 
nition of what he called irritability as a property of 
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living tissues of which muscular contractility is only 
one manifestation. We must not forget the connection 
of the College of Physicians with what is now called 
“ The Pharmacopoeia,” and thereby with the growing 
study of chemistry. 

The eminence of Sir Thomas Brown was 
literary rather than scientific, but his “ Religio 
Medici ” confers undying lustre on perhaps the 
greatest prose writer of the' seventeenth century. His 
son, Dr. Edward Brown, was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in 1644 he petitioned for his 
degree, and was duly adopted by a.Grace w T hen Dr. 
Francis Glisson was regius professor of physiology. 

On one of his visits u London, Edward Brown 
studied the anatomy of a hare and a skeleton , of a 
monkey, and a few weeks later dissected a hedgehog 
and a badger; on this occasion he saw in the King’s 
zoological collection several outlandish (i.e., foreign) 
deer, a sheep from Guinea, a white raven, and a stork 
which had broken his leg and used a wooden substi¬ 
tute with dexterity. 

Edward Brown remained with his father at Norwich, 
studying anatomy, botany, and chemistry; in 1664 he 
left Norwich for London and Dover, and thence to 
Paris, where he lived in a room in the Rue Zacharie 
for seven francs a month; here he attended lectures 
on surgery, hernia and fevers, and studied in the 
“ Hotel Dieu ” and “ La Charite, ” as so many 
English physicians have done since, and still do if 
they are wise. On leaving Paris he went to Mont¬ 
pellier, then famous as a school of medicine. 

He next visited Rome, thence travelled to Venic< 
and Padua; and returned to Montpellier and Paris, 
where he caught small-pox. After his recover; 
he returned home, but in 1668 he visited Holland 
devoting himself to its libraries, museums, and uni¬ 
versities. Thence he travelled to Vienna and Greece, 
and returned by Styria and Hungary to England; his 
last journey was to Cologne. He was president ol 
the College of Physicians in 1704, and died in 1708. 

Sydenham was comparatively uninfluenced by the 
progress of anatomy and science, and this, as Dr. 
Payne has shown, was probably due to his brothers 
and possibly himself having enlisted in the Common 
wealth Army. 

It is remarkable how very few “ cases ” of disease 
are described by Sydenham or his predecessors; the 
explanations of the symptoms, which were mostly 
mistaken, leave little room for observation of facts. 
We must admit that in the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century, as in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the most fruitful progress in clinical medicine 
was in Paris, not in London. 

Dr. Moore was the first to direct attention to the 
accurate clinical account of the. symptoms during life, 
and to read between the lines by the light of our 
present knowledge, that in all likelihood the death of 
Henry Prince of Wales, which changed the course of 
English, and. perhaps of European, history, was due to 
enteric fever, as shown by the symptoms during life 
and by the examination after death. 

The medical memoir on his father, James I., was 
accurate and interesting, but it is difficult to makt 
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out more than that he suffered from gout, while that 
on Ann of Denmark is illustrated by a letter from 
herself to Mayerne. 

Thomas Willis, the author of “ The Anatomy of the 
Brain,” published in 1664, accomplished his great 
anatomical work at Oxford, where he filled the chair 
of natural philosophy. 

Richard Morton published in 1689 his treatise on 
consumption under the title “ Phthisiologia.” It has 
the great merit of being no mere speculation, but 
•variis historiis illustratum. He discusses causes of 
phthisis, which he regards as sometimes a nervous 
disease. Other cases he ascribes to haemorrhage, 
others to excessive lactation or to dysentery. 

Another section treats of wasting due to diabetes 
with polyuria. He gives the names and addresses of 
many of his patients, but uses the decent obscurity 
of a learned language. Other cases of diabetes he 
ascribes to salivation, others to dropsy. 

The eighteenth century was, on the whole, inferior 
to the seventeenth in England. The leading physicians 
were Radcliffe, the founder of the museum which bears 
his name at Oxford; and Arbuthnot, the first of the 
many physicians who earned perpetual fame by their 
services to great men of letters. They were followed 
by Mead, who was also repaid by the gratitude of 
Pope; Freind, who began the “ History of Medicine ” 
too early to be of much value, but who gave occasion 
for extorting from Walpole the prescription which 
cured his gout, and also secured Freind’s pardon. 
Sir Samuel Garth was more literary than medical. 
Mead and Freind were good writers, but did not attain 
to the level of Arbuthnot. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, Heber- 
den was the leading physician in London after he had 
lectured on medicine in Cambridge, where notes of 
his lectures were taken by Dr. Erasmus Darwin in 
1752. He died in 1801, having lived nearly ninety 
vears, and his admirable commentaries were only 
published after his death by his second son. This was 
the most original and valuable treatise an English 
physician had then made; as Dr. Moore remarks, the 
method of examining a patient in the time of Heberden 
scarcely differed from that of Galen in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, the chief exception being counting 
the pulse. Percussion and auscultation, the oph¬ 
thalmoscope, the laryngoscope, and electrical reactions 
were all invented in the nineteenth century. 

In the eighteenth century, Sir Hans Sloane, the 
eminent botanist as well as physician and traveller, 
was president of the College of Physicians, 1719 to 
1735. An Irishman by birth, he studied medicine at 
Paris and Montpellier, and took his degree in the LTni- 
versity of Orange; on his return to England he lived 
for a time with Sydenham, and practised as a physi¬ 
cian in London, but in 1687 he accompanied the Duke 
of. Albemarle to Jamaica, where he studied the natural 
history of that island. 

His first volume appeared in 1707. He was de¬ 
servedly elected president of the College of Physicians 
and of the Royal Society. 

Dr. Moore’s book is a most interesting and scholarly 
contribution to the history of medicine. 
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